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Stages in the Analysis of Persuasive Messages: The Role of 
Causal Attributions and Message Comprehension 

According to an ^attribution analysis, changing one's opinion ------ 

-toward the position advocated in a persuasive message is an outcome of 
one's inferences concerning why the communicator has taken this position 

....... . . $ . : . " ■ 

(Kelley, 1967, 1972) • It has been shown that message recipients 1 
explanations are initiated by information about communicator character- 
istics or, situational pressures on the communicator (Eagly, Wood, & 
Chaiken, 1978). Recipients explain why a communicator took a particular 
position by invoking as causes communicator characteristics such as / y 
political affiliation or situational pressures such as surveillance by 



/ 



/ ■ 



powerful others.; Yet the cognitive steps by which recipients go fr;6m 
information about such factors to changing (or not changing) their 
opinions have not been wel 1 articulated. The present • study attempts 



to clarify these steps.: / 

The attribution approach assumes that recipients ' inference's r 
concerning why a communicator advocate*: a particular posi^ionVon an 
issue are based on information they possess about characteristics of the 
communicator ( e.g. , personality traits , orientation oru related issues) 
and about external pressures ~in__ the communicator's situation (e.g., 
access to prejudiced media or other factors limiting the information 
available to the communicator). One way that such information may affect 
message persuasiveness is by leading recipients to infer that a 
communicator 's . issue-relevant knowledge is nonverdical. For example, 
a communicator at tribute , such as political affiliation, or a 
situational pressure, such as newspaper censorship, /may imply that 

the communicator's knowledge is non verc^/c a 1 concern; ng an issue such 

■" • ■ ■ ■ " ■. . / / " ~— — — 

as the effectiveness of labor/ unions. / It . is suqh a bel ief~~abou t~ 

■'" © >" • * - ■ . ' " ■". ' ,/ / • / . - 
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.defeGts in a communicator's issue-relevant knowledge, termed 

'■■/'*/ knowledge bias by Eaqly t Wood , and Chaiken (1978) , that is explored 
/. in the present study. 1 ( ' 

£-—tC-~- —To-" c 1 axl :f y - 1 he- ~i n fre renee— p^roeeg-s-by—wh i c h r ectpie-n t s u t i 1 i z e_ ' 

:/■ causally relevant information in deciding whether to accept a message, 
several information-processing steps need to be delineated. Premessage 
as well as postmessage ^processing must be considered. Prior to the 
message, recipients may use information, about the communicator and 
- his or her situation to form premessage expectancies concerning ' what 

position the communicator will advocate. If the available information 
implies limitations in the communicator ' s issue-relevant knowledge, 

reci pients believe that th e communicator's message will reflect a ; 

knowledge bias. The present study examines these premessage 
expectancies by means of "expectancy subjects," who were not exposed 
to a messoje, but received .information about an attribute of the . 
communicator. To demonstrate that this information created an 
'■ v expectancy about ; the communicator's position, these subject^ then 
7 estimated the position the communicator would take in the message. 
Our analysis assumes, that subsequent to receiving the 
communicator ' s position on the issue, recipients make use of the 
: '. causally relevant information they had available prior to the message. 
Recipients examine the position the communicator took in .the message 
in relation to what they had previously expected that position to 
be. Recipients 1 conclusion about whether their expectancies have 
been confirmed or, disconfirmed forms the basis for their postmessage 
analysis. By means^of a sequence of postmesSage processes 
" starting with an explantioh of the communicator • s position , 



expectancy confirmation or disconf irmation affects the extent 
to which recipients change theU opinions toward the message. 



■•' Stages in the Analysis 

The stages that- comprise Recipients % pes tmessage analysis are 
represented' in the model in Figure 1. 



Insert Figure 1 abput here 



Stages in Postmessaqe Processing o , • . 

In the first postmessaqe step, recipients infer the causes for 
the position the communicator took in the message. • Two types of 
causes can be- invoked: (a) the communicator's personal characteristics 
or situation, and (b) the factual evidence relevant to the message. 

In the next postmessage step, recipients determine the degree 
to which the communicator is biased in his or her understanding of 



the issue. To the extent that recipients' fir --step processing 
attributed .the message to the communicator '«s personal characteristics 
or situation, they tend to perceive the communicator as biased and 
the message as nonveridical . Conversely, to the extent thai, the) 
communicator's position was accounted for in terms of factual 
evidence, he or she is considered unbiased. 

In a subsequent postmessage step, the perception of "communicator 
bias generated in the prior step affects message persuasiveness 
(i.e., change in recipients' opinions). To the extent that a 
communicator is judged unbiased, the pervasiveness of his or her 
message is enhanced. 

Perceptions of. communicator bias also affect recipients' 
comprehension of message co-tent. . Viewed from McGuire's (1969) 
perspective that the message recipient functions as a -lazy organism" 
who absorbs message content only when it is necessary to do so,, 
recipients'' should turn to a detailed analysis of message content to ; 
ithe- extent that the available causal information does, not -al low 
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-them to decide whether to. agree with the message* If recipients' 
ca.Osal analysis revealed that the communicator accurately represented 
the, factual evidence and hence is unbiased, they can indicate their- 
opinions without conducting a careful analysis of message content, 
message comprehension should theTTlSerreiatively 1 owT~nD TTtf^otmr 1 



hand, if the causal analysis suggested that the communicator reacted 
in terms of personal characteristics or situational pressures and is 
therefore biased, recipients would evaluate message content more 
carefully to rule out the possibility that the communicator's 
position might nevertheless be valid for the particular issue.' 9 ' 
Heightened comprehension of the message would result. 

Comprehension of message content is assumed to be positively 



related to opiniqn change: Provided that a message contains high- 
auality argumentation* accurate understanding of message content 
enhances message persuasiveness (Eagly, 1974; McGuire, 1969). 
Confirm ation vs. Disconf irmation of Premessaqe Ex pectancies 

The degree" to which recipients' premessage expectancies are 

4. ♦ . 

0 -. ■ 

confirmed by the message is assumed to affect the outcome at each, 
step of postmessage processing," through the mediation of any prior 
steps. ^ When" the communicator confirms recipients' expectancies, 

recipients regard the communicator's position as probahly caused, by ,1 

the communicator attribute*or situational pressure that generated 
their expectancy. When the communicator disconf i-rms recipients' 
expectancies, recipients judge. that such a communicator was unaffected 
by the factor(s) that generated their expectancy, m this 
circumstance,' the most likely ; alternative explanation is that 
the external reality described by the message, provided »•' 
especially compelling evidence supporting the . * . . . 
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communicator's position. Recipients would reason that the 
factual evidence must have been especially impressive to overcome 
the pressure from the communicator, attribute or situational factor 
that recipients had expected would influence the communicator^ 



— 3- 



posi tion. 



As a consecuence of the link the model provides between these 
attributions-and perceived bias', expectancy- cpnfi rmation leads to 
the perception that the communicator is biased, and .disconf irmation 
leads to the perception that the communicator is unbiased". •' By means 
of the subsenuent link between communicator bias and opinion change, 
disconf irmatiori of expectancies should then increase -message 
persuasiveness , , 



In addition, the positive relation the model assumes between 
communicator bias and message . comprehension implies that the 
tendency for a disconf irming message to make the commiWcator .appear^ 
less biased decreases message comprehension. This lower^comprehension 
of message content is assumed to decrease message persuasiveness. 
Therefore, the linkage of perceived bias and opinion change through 
the mediation of message comprehension attenuates the relatively high 
level of opinion chang£yfor disconf irming messages predicted on the 
basis of recipients/^^iisal analysisj. > ■ 

Despite the^l^^ messages^o^^craa^' ' rm ~~* r 

©pinion change 0 through the>cUu_ s_al rela tions^ involving message . , . 

Comprehension, recipients can be expectec^to change their^ opinions 
more toward disconf irming than toward confirming messages. One . 
reason for this prediction is that the tendency for perceived 
communicator bias to enhance opinion change is mediated by a single 
causa l link in the model" ( perceived communicator bias-^opinion change). 
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The negative effect of communicator. Bias on opinion change is mediated 
through two causal 1 inks ( perceived communicator bias — ^ message 
comprehension — ^opinion change), with the consequence that this 

effect on opinion change would be weakened or diluted. --.Assuming 

. : #-. 

that all causal relations are' of rough ly equal strength, the direct* 
•positive' effect of communicator bias on opinion change should be 
greater in magnitude than the indirect jnegative effect. Overall, 



then,' messages disconf irming recipients 1 expectancies should :be 
more persuasive than messages confirming them. 

To explore the effects » of expectancy confirmation, the present, 
experiment includes a manipulation of^this variable. Analysis of 
variance will reveal the manipulation 1 s-' impact on each of the 
responses included in the model in Figure 1. 

The relationships between- variables that are depicted in. the 
model will be examined by a structural analysis on opinion change 
and other relevant variables. The structural analysis differs from 
the analysis of variance approach because -it focuses on the .relation 
between steps arjd thereby allows an examination of the sequential 
aspects of recipients' information-processing. A structural or path 
analysis is appropriate for use in experimental da ta to estimate 
the causal relationships hypothesized among dependent measures 
(Billings & Wroten, 1978). 
The Present Experiment ; . .. 

In the experiment, the communicator advocated either a pro or 

-**nnti position on the message topic of "whether pornography should 
be restricted. Two groups of subjects were formed on the basis of 
their initial positions on pornography (pro vs. anti), and each 
subject. received a message opposing her own stand. Premessage* 

q Expectancies regarding the communicator ' s position on pornography 

ERIC . . ■ - \. . 



■ Stages in the Analysis 
were .established on the ..basis of information about his background. 

This information featured either that the communicator favored or 
opposed unlimited freedom of speech. In a control condition, no 
information about the communicator's position on freedom of speech 

Was provided. The communicator then either confirmed this expectancy 

"••■*-> 

by advocating a position on pornography consistent with his background 
on freedom of speech, disconfirmed the expectancy by. advocating an* 
inconsistent position, or represented the*control condition by . 
advocating a position when recipients lacked information about 

his background. ' ; 

■ ■ v '■■ : 

Tp test the -nits of the applicability of the x present analysis, 

a manipulation of message discrepancy jw&s included in the^'^^rxperiment . 

The position the "communicator took on pornography was either--- . 

moder^ely. or extremely discrepant from recipients' initial positions. 

Discrepancy is one aspect of the communication. si tuation that imight 

affect how perceivers explain unexpected positions.- A key 

assumption of the at tribution Analysis is that positions inconsistent 

with available causal information are explained in terms of response 

to a compel lirte^ejcternal reality. However, messages extremely 

r y "*.\ — - * 

I 

distant' from recipients* initiM positions often produce less 

' r* v ' ■' ----- .— 

attitude change^than moderately discrepant messages (e.g. , Bochner^&_ 

0 * 

Insko, 1966; Peterson & Koulack, 1969; Whittaker, 1967), as predicted 
by social judgment theory ( Sherif ' & Hovland , 1961) . An attribution 
interpretation of this phenomenon suggests that very distant messages 
are typically not believed* to provide accurate descriptions of 

external .reality It is thus possible , that accuracy could be 

.jf.. .■■■>--. * 

doubted and persuasiveness lowered even when the unexpectedness of 
such a message's position rules out explanation in terms of the 
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CGMsal information that formed recipients 1 expectancies. Perhaps, 
then, unexpected positions are not especially persuasive when they, 
are extremely discrepant from recipients' initial opinions. 

Method 

Subjects and' Design 

A total of 400 female undergraduate psychology students partici- 
pated for course credit: 288 served as persuasion subjects, and 112 



as expectancy sub jects •■ The between-sub jects factorial design shown 
in Table 1 (Subjects 1 Initial Position X Expectancy Confirmation X 
Discrepancy of Advocated Position) was implemented twice—once ror 



Insert Table 1 about here 
--------------- - -y 

persuasion subjects and once for expectancy subjects. An additional 
L24 students who reported to the experiment proved unsuitable for the 
design because Wriey indicated on the opinion pretest a neutral, 
position on pornography and therefore could not be assigned a message 
clearly opposing their own position. 
-Procedure 



-Subjects (run in groups. of 15 or less )^were recruited for an 
"impressibn^f ormation" experiment, in which they would be given 



information about another student's opinions. At the beginnincpof - 
the' session, a pretest^assessirig opinions on 11 campus issues (including 
pornography ) was administered with the rationale that sub jects, Vpwn 
values and beliefs migh£ influence. their impressions. * 



In a written description. of the impression formation task, v 
subjects then leafrned that they would read transcripts from . two (actually 
hypothetical) interviews of the same person. These interviews were, 
supposedly part of a previous psychology, experiment . ;> This earlier 
0 a xperiment was described . as examining the similarity of^ people's 
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opinions over time and across issues. The description of .the- first ' 
interview said that <the interviewees were asl&d to .give^feheir\ opinions 
on freedom of speech as well as the reasons f'y their position. The 
second interview was described as pertaininq to the issue of / 
pornography on campus and \a ; s conducted three weeks later with; the /•• 
interviewees not aware of any connection to the first . interview. / 



While subiects were reading these instructions , the . experimenter 



collected the preopinloh questionnaires, noted each subject's opinion 
on pornography ,,_and landed out the two transcripts, chosen -.'so khaf 
the second transcript opposed each •subject \s own position. The first 



transcript gave the interviewee (Jim W.) a Inessage-relevant background, 
primarily by describing him as 1 favorable or unfavorable to unlimited 
freedom of speech (or his background was not described) 5 . In jthe 
second interview, a female graduate student asked Jim about his 
position on the issue of restricting pornography cn campus. In response, 
Jim gave his position and presented four arguments, three supporting 
his position and, for plausibility, one weakly countering it (see below 
for details)., m .- 

After taking about 10 minutes to read the transcripts , subjects 
completed a questionnaire on which they again indicated their opinion ' 
. and gave other responses ( sfee below). Finally, subjects were 
debrief,e§3 and excused. * 

Expectancy/ subjects. -received the same information about the, 
communicator's background but received no persuasive message ,_( second * 
•transcript) o On; the questionnaire, they either estimated the likelihood 
that the communicator would advocate a moderate'posi.tion opposing their 
oWn- position on pornography or estimated the likelihood of an extreme' 
•position, and then responded to^the other measures described below / 

*<r- : ' : ■ • ■ .. ./ • ' " . : 
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^Texcept those requiring knowledge' of the second transcript), 

_ * 

Vjdepende nt Vari a bles , 

Su bjects' ini fef al pos ition.. Subjects initially in favor of 
restricting. pornography (positions of 1 through 6 on the 15-point 
, pornography opinion scale mentioned below) read- ..transcripts in which ' 
Jim H. * opposed restrictions. Subjects initially igainst restrictions x 
—-^caie^oi^irs— 10;~t^ Jim H# 

favored restrictions. 'A 

Ex pect an cy c onf irmati on, Jim H. confirmed sub jects 1 expectancies 
- — by advocating a position dn*~ pornography consistent with his background: 
He either opposed pornography restrictions and had a prof reedom ;6f^ 
speech background pr favored pornography restrictions and had an 
. antifreedom of speech background . , He .di,sconf irmed expectancies by 

advocating ^position on pornography inconsistent with his background. 

When. Jim H. ' s background was prof reedom- of speech, . h« was 
portrayed as a member of the- local Unitarian Church^and as in favor of 
abortion '. r~In "add it ion", he remarked that he had written a. piper on 
freedom of speech. for a journalism course so knew something about the - 
issue. .Support for freedom ^of speech was'cpnveyed more directly 
by the following Statements : - ■ r 

I very definitely" think that /everyone should' have 1 
compiete^reedom 6f%speech. Censoring another' person 1 s 
point of view, or an art foirm— -which is one way people. 
\_ express themsel ves— *is truly violating their rightsv 
You have to remembef that censorship is a relative 
thing—what 1 s offensive and degrading to me may *■ 
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When Jim H.'s background was antifreedom of speech, he was. presented 
as a member. of the Catholic Church, as against abortion, and as having 

, -■' ' o 

written 3 paper on freedom of speech for a religious studies course. 
His background was further conveyed by the following statements: 

I very definitely do not think that everyone should 

have unlimited freedom of speech. There are basic 

' • A - 1 \. .: ■ : \ - . ■ ' 

hyman principles— like the right not to, be ^Kploite.d 
an^ the right to be treated like a human being^-which : 
are a lot more important than a concept like freedom 
of speech* When. people feel these principles ar$ 
being violated, they must be allowed to impose * 
some humane standards on what; is publicly 



brqadca-s.t--what we read and see. 
In control^conditions, no issue-relevant information about Jim -H.'s 

V , - - 

background was presented; 1 'i 

' . . . - \ ' - \, ■ - 

In the persuasive -pessage, Jim H . stated that he had recently 
read an article., about - pornography indicating that it has some qlea/rly 
identified effects on viewers. When taking 'an antirestrtttions 
position, Jim's two= ma jor arguments were that pornpgraphy r has a 
"cathartic-like effect on people" and that Scandinavian census dafta 
showed a decrease in sex-related crimes since the legalization" of\ 
pornography. The prorestrictions message claimed that- pornography 
encourages modeling behavior in viewers anql tha t Scandinavian '.data 
revealed an' increase in sex-related crimes after portography . ^ 

was legalized. * ... k 

Discre pancy of a d vocated po sition . Discrepancy was manipulated 

* ' ■ . 

by varying the strength. "of the communicator 's (Dosition (cf. Fishbein & 
Ajaen, 1975j Hovland & Pritzker, 1957). In the second interview, Jim 
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stated either that he felt "moderately" or that he felt "strongly" 
about the pornography issue. To express a moderate position, Jim said 
that., although there were good reasons on both sides of the issue, "I 
guess it possibly should (n • t ) be allowed on campus." To express an 
extreme position, Jim stated that- there were several good reasons for 
his position and that "I definitely think it should(n't) be allowed 
on campus." ~ 
Measuring I ns trumen ts 

Checks on implementation of experimental desig n. On a 15.-point 
scale, subjects estimated the extent to which the communicator- had 
previously supported f reedom 0 of speech. They also indicated (on the 
opinion scale described below) the position he took on pornography in 
the second interview. On a l~5-point scale ranging from "Very likely" ~to~~ 
"yery unlikely," expectancy subjects judged either the likelihood, 
that the communicator would advocate a moderate position on 

R?!: no ^ '• - 

'.position. 

■ Causal . a ttributions . 0n 15-point scales anchored by "Extremely ' 

;.'ir':"' . . ; . ' . . ' v ■ -■■ o 

important" and "Extremely unimportant ," sub jects judged. the influence 

of the following factors on the communicator's stated position: (a) ■ ' 

his, previous position, on freedom of speech and (b) the factual 

evidence concerning restricting pornography* Since it was possible 

that,. some subjects might, infer that Jim's .stated position pn ' 

pornography was constrained by the views of the interviewer, subjects , 

also rated the importancer 0 f the interviewer's opinion as <an influence 

oh Jim H. (and estimated the interviewer's opinion on pbrnographv) . 

-'• Communicator bias . Subjects rated the communicator' on 15-point^ — 

bipolar "evalu scales having the •positive poles consistent, honest, 
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;si ncere T ~ nonoppor tunls tic t _nonmani pul a t ive , ngncomplia nt , o pen-minded , 
unbiased, objective, and likeable. Similar to Eagly, Wood, and Chaiken 
(1973), a factor analysis (varimax rotation) yielded three factors, 
which were labeled "Sincere"' (e.g. , honest, sincere), "Unbiased" 
(e.g., open-minded, unbiased), and "Nonmanipulative" ( e. g. , 
nonopportunistic , nonmanipulative)." These factors accounted for 
20.4%, 16.8%, and 1?.0% of. the. total variance , respectively . Factor 
scores were computed for each subject and submitted to the analysis 
described below. The consistent and objective scales , which failed to 
load highly on any factor, were analyzed separately • Because t.he 
analyses (see below) did not reveal any significant effects *on either 

the sincere or nonmanipulative factors, they are omitted from the 

— & 

reoort of results. 

u ** ■ m 

Message comprehension . Subjects were asked to write down each ^ 

\ *■ * 

argument -from, theories sage, which contained four arguments. Comprehension 
was scored for correctness by two independent raters, (jr = .84, 8.?% 
agreement) who were blind to subjects' experimental conditions. 

TOpinibhs . 0 h a i n t~ opl n i o n scale rangi n q-f-r bm-iiS. t ro ngly~ — - 

in .favor of restrictions" on pornography to "Strongly <3gainst. . 

restrictions ^subjects indicated their initial and final opiTTfohsT" 

Oth er ^measures . On 15-point scale/i, subject s estimated the 

. <?i 

communicator >s true, private opinion" on pornography as well as the 
importance of this, issue relative to other social issues. Subjects 
also wrote down their interpretations of the experiment. Two raters 
(100% aqreefment) coded these responses" for disbelief .in the cover story, 
and J qne subject s was eliminated. 

-Results . 

The. hypotheses were tested by analysis of variance and planned r 
contrasts and by structural analysisT" ~ ~ 
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Checks on Implementation of Experimental Design 

Subjects* initial position * Analysis of subjects* premessage 
opinions showed that subjects were correctly classified as either 
favoring "CM = 3.68) or opposing (M = 12.33) restricting pornography 
(£ <£,.001). The analysis yielded no other significant ef fects. 

Expec t a he y~ con f irmation . The manipulation of expectancy V; 
confirmation is a product of subjects 1 perception of both the communi- 
cator's background on freedom *of .speech and the position he advocated on 
pornography (see Table 1). These two components 6f the manipulation 
were appropriately perceived;, (a) the source with the prof reedom of 
speech background was judged more in favor of freedom of speech 
(M = 13.96) than the control source CM. = 8.41)^ and the control source 
more in favor than the antifreedom source (M = 2.63, jds ^£.•001), and (b) 

rthe^source was 'perceiVed as opposing restrictions on pornography in 

. * ' 

3 the antirestrictions conditions' (M '= 12.47) and as favoring, 

restrictions in. .the prorestrictions conditions (M = 3*37, £ 4..H01). 

JPrpyiding evidence -for the for mation of preme ssage expectancies 

welre.the expec tancy sub jects 1 'likelihaod ratings, which yielded a 

-significant main ■'-ef^ee^Fdr-expeefcancy- confirmation, JF ( 2 , 100-)_ =-~ 43.-28, 

. vy ■ ^ ~ : " ' >- ■ . ■ 

^ Z # o5l . Planned comparison^ revealed that the communicator was- 

judged more likaly to advocate the positions on pornography giv->n in 

the expectancy confirmed conditions (M = 12.04) than those give.tj. in 

the expectancy disconfirm£d conditions (1M = 4 • 1 1 jp C *001 ) , and both 

reconfirmed and disconfirmed conditions differed from , the control 

^condi t Lbrji; (M . » 7.80, £t; *£.05>. Similar effects wore obtained on the 

persuasion subjects 1 ratinqsof the communicator's consistency: He 
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was viewed as more consistent in tfte confirmed (M = 11*19) ttyan 
disconf iriuad conditions (M = 5.0^;, and both confirmed and disconfirmed 
conditions differed |/rom the ;co|ftrol conditions (M 7.44, £s ^.001). 

' • / -•• • / . ■/■ £ " 

It should also be noted thaj? jrhe likelihood ratings indicated that 

the communicator yas perceived as slightly more likely to advocate 

* y •< — . • • ■• ■ . " ■ _ 

~a~moderate--than- 7 an -ext reme ■■-posl-tl-ony^F^'Cl^l'b.O ) " = 2.79, £ = •TO . 

To insure/ that any effects of expectancy confirmation were not 

artifacts of /the communicator's likeability or other attributes , . the 

/" / • ' ■ ^ . . . .. 

design ail so/ required that, prior to message delivery , these attributes 

be perceived as unrelated to his background .on^ freedom of speech. 

/ . • / .... ■ - . . . ... " . : 

This requirement was adequately met: Expectancy subjects 1 rat ings 

/■ ' y . . • . 

of the/ communicator otT~tTTe~ten bipolar, evaluative scales were 

/ • • * : * 

essentially eouivalent across conditions. * 

-i / Discrepancy of advocated position . That message positions 
extremely discrepant from recipients 1 initial opinions \yere ^considered 
more polarized than tjiose moderately discrepant was shown by a., 
significant Initial Position X Discrepancy- interact ion on subjects' 



j udgmen t s„of _th e ..position a dvo c ated ( jd < .00 1 )y_JP\ anned c omparisons 
showed that recipients viewed both/ the anti- and tha prores tricfeions 
^letrrfcmeMm"^ polarized -(M[s = ^l^.-9^~and— l^i-^ — respectively ) 

and therefore more discrepant" from subjects 1 Initial opinions than 

.. . oo' ... • ^ 

the' moderate messages (Ms =~ 11 .02 ' and 4.93, jds .001 ) . 

Analyses of Variance on Dependent Measures Represented in Structural ^ 

Model 8 ~ * ' ' 



Causal attributions . Ratings of the importance of the communica- 
tor 9 s background ( i.e. , his. position on freedom of ^speech) and of 
factual evidence as influences on his stated position indicated that 

expectancy confirmation had the intended effect on perceived causation. 

-*■ " • . . 

(Means for these and the. remaining dependent variables are given, 
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in Table 2, combined across levels of subjects' initial position and 
discrepancy.) The communicator's background was considered a more 



Insert Table 2 about here 



important influence on his stated position when he confirmed rather ; 
-t4mn^-igeonf-krmed^xpect-ar^ = 1 43.04, £ Z vOOi-7-and-both 



confirmed and disconf irmed'conditions differed from the control 
conditions, Fs (1,275) = 56.25 and. 20.34, £s 4 .001. \ Factual evidence 
was a more important influence in the disconfirmed compared to confirmed 

conditions, F ( 1,275) .= 10.89. £ £.001. 'Only the disconfirmed _. 

conditions differed from the control conditions, F_ (1,275) = 9.73, 

£ JC .001. ' •• ■ ■_, _ _: : ■ • 

CommunidatOr bias . The 'communlcabr was perceive'd akmore biased 
when he confirmed rather' than disconfirmed expectancies, F (1,275) = 33.40, 
pZ.001. Only, the disconfirmed conditions differed significantly 

from the control -conditions, F ( 1,275) ;^ 15.83, £ £.001. The • 

comtiunicator was also regarded as less objective when he confirmed 
(Me 6.96 ) rather than disconfirmed expectancies (M = 8.78, £ £ .001 ).„ 



Only the confirmed conditions differed from the control conditions 
(M = 8.31, £ 4 .001)1 : "J- ' f ' 



Messa ge' comprehens ion . In the disconfirmed conditions, tewer -— — 
arguments were comprehended than in the control conditions, F_ (1,275) = 
4.88,- £ L.0^\ and; marginal l L .y f fewer then in the confirmed conditions, . 
*• F (1,275) - 3.| 7 i £ £.07. The confirmed and control conditions 
did not differ... v V 

Opinion change / Opinion change scores were formed by treating 
change toward the .advocated position, as a positive difference and 
change away.; as a -negative difference. 3 - Subjects changed their opinions 
* *more when the message disconfirmed rather than confirmed their 
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expectancies, F (1,275) = 5.02, £ -C.03. Neither confirmed nor 
. disconf irmed* conditions differed from the control . 
A nalyses of Variance on Other Dependent: Variables . 

The communicator 1 s true, private opinion on pornography was 
judged more polarized both irv conditions in which the source's back- 
ground WnS consistent wi-fch— t he— pas i t ip n he advocated (Ms = 4.32 and 
12.33 f or prorestrictions and antirestrictions^sources , respectively, 

on a scale on which 1 - strongly in favor of restrictions and^ 15 = 

strongly against) and in the control conditions (Ms = 5.14 and 12.00),^^ 



j^mpar^<LJ:o--X^n^ was inconsistent with 



the position advocated (Ms = 5.69 and 9.06) . Analysis of this effect 
yielded a significant Initial Position X Confirmation interaction. 

^£ < .001). This finding^ which will not be (discussed further 
because it does not bea>r on the hypotheses of th^\stuciy, suggests 
that information about the communicator • s position ^ind information ! 

v about .his background both contributed *,to the sub jects\^ inferences .* 



\ 



about the communicator 1 ^ — 
additive integration rule, - Other significant effects were obtained 
~oh~t:lti^^^ tri vi a I -o^ui^trrterpretable^- 

Ratings of the importance of the iss ? te revealed t'riafc the is§ue 
was, in general , neither important or u riimp ftrtant (M = 8.;86), and 



that sub jects -initially . favoring restrictions pornography ^ 
believed the issue wa& mpre* important than, those initially opposing 
restrictions (]><.'.00i). No significant effects w^re^nbtained prr - 
the measures relating to the possible influence of, the interviewer's 

opinion. ° " 

■ ' ■. ' . • . . . ; . •..<•■• ;\ , ■ .... " . \ 

Structural Analysis • • s 4 

1 . ■ . ■ p. •.<•-• ■ . : ■ ' 

' A structural analysis was conducted to examine how subjects' 

■ • . H - ; -;•> ■ .• * . ;c. ■ , ' * ' . . ■ • ■ 

•" > • - ' Insect : Table 3 about here • - . - 
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information-processing affects opinion change. Because the 
information subjects possessed differed according to the level of 
expectancy confirmation,, this analysis was conducted separately for 
the confirmed, the disconf irmed , and the control conditions. 
Correlations (see Table 3) were calculated on_ data pooled over the 
variations of subjects' initial, position and. message discrepancy, 
which had little effect on subjects' responses. To estimate the 



parameters of the causal model specified in Figure 1, the analysis 
'fir s t corvs4:-^uc-feed— t^rree^epaira-tTritrylTiple regression equations 
(Kerlinger-&-PedhazurV 1973). In these eauat ions, communicator bias 



roess^ag^comprehension, and opinion change were each predicted from a. 
variables ass^ed^o^be causally .prior. Any predictor that failed 
to show at least a marl^^lHL^ (£^. v lC) relationship to 

the criterion variable in an equation was^^cJel^ted from that equation 
Each regression equation l wa£ recomputed wljth only^it^^ 
predictors, and the resulting beta weights were intepreted as path 



coefficients. As Figure 2"' shows; somewhat dif ferent structural 
models were obtained in the three conditions. J - ■ 



Insert Figure* 2 about here 



I n the e x p ec t a ncy d i Sconfi rmed conditions, the regression . of 



communicator bias .,on the. prior variables—attribution of message to 

communicator's background and attribution of message to 

f c-tu a 1— e vide nee - - f-pu n d~bo.th-.predic± ors^sLghiJLi^ mt Figure ?.)_. 



Together they accounted for ' 10% of the variance in communicator bias 
(JR =. i 32, jd ^ .0$ ) . . The regression of message comprehension or; the ^ 
variables, prior to rt--att ribution of. message to, communicatQr 1 s 
background, attribution of message to factual evidence, and 41 
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communicator bias — revealed that only 'communicator bias was a 
signiiicant predictor • The regression of opinion change on the 

variables prior to it — attribution of message to communicators 

background, attribution of message to factual evidence, communi- 
cator bias and message comprehension- — revealed that only commun- V 
fcator bias and message comprehension were significant. Together 
these two predictors accounted for 21% of the variance in opinion- 
fchange (R = .46, £ .001). A chi-square goodness-of-f it test 
revealed that the proposed causal structure appropriately 
reflected the causal^ process that generated the data, ^ (4) = 
1. 36, £ > . 75 (Specht, 1975;). 10 ; > ^ . . T " . 

In the expectancy confirmed conditions, the results b;f the . 
structural analysis ^ message compre- 
hension -was .not significantly predicted by communicator .bias 
(B = .13; see Figure 2). The significant predictors of communi- 
cator bias (attribution of message to : communicator 1 s- background v\ 

/ . • • • .. ■ — ; ■■ • * ' 

and attribution of message .to factual evidence) accounted for,. 



14% pf its variance (R = , :36, p <.01), and the significant pre-- 
Victors pf opinion change (communicator bias and message % com- _ 
prehension) accounted for 10% p$ its variance (R = .31, £ .05) .. 
A goodnes^of-f it* test again indicated that the model is a 
plausible representation of the obtained data, ^ (5) =■ 3.53,, £ > 
.50.-. In order to x determine whetlier the removal - cff~~the path 
/linking bias and message comprehension significantly reduced 



t;he f it , - th<3 model without x^hi^s parameter was compared to .a model 
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which included this link (Specht, 1975). The results revealed 

that omitting the path did not significantly reduce the ^adequacy 

of the model, ^(1) = 2.48, £> .10. 

- r. 
In the control conditions, in which subjects lacked inform- 

« .. -■ 

ation about the communicator's background, the model fit the 

data less adequately (see Figure 2). Once again message com- 

■ ■ ■ 

prehension was not predicted by "communicator bias (B ■■=? .00). 

Also, communicator bias was not predicted by attribution of message 

to communicator's background; or attribution of message to -factual 



evidence (B's = .03 and 16 , "respectively) /. The significant ^ „ 
predictors of opinion change/ (communicator bias and message^ ^ 
comprehension) accounted 1 for 13% of ' its variance (R = ?36, £ 4. . 
.01). The model provided a poor fit to the data in the corftrbl * 
■conditions, 8,) = 31.74-, >*£^. 0011 _ ; : 

r " v . ■ ' 4 Discussion i? . 

When the communicator's position on an issue disconfirmed 
subjects - ' " expectancies based on the communicator ' s background, he 
was more persuasive than when subjects' expectancies were cori- 
firmed. This finding replicates earlier work\GEagly , Wood, & ' * 
Chailcen"^ 1978) and s;upppr^;s the attribution interpretation of 
opinion change 0 . r By displaying /the cognitive processing under- 
lying .this finding, the study furthers understanding of the role 
of causal' attributions i,n persuasion. 

Interpretation, of the study's findings is aided by" the strong 
effects obtained pn the- various manipulation checks : The three 



independent variables of the de^lgji— subjects/ initial position, 
expectancy confirmation, and discrepancy — were shown to be 



1 Ei 
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■ appro-: ri a telly operationalized. .Further, the premessage equivalence . 

... * ■ 

of the .communicators on the various trait rating scales ruled out 
'-alten.^te interpretations of the findings in terms of unintended 
effects of the independent variables on communicator attributes 
such as likeability. 

j> 1 ■■- ...... ■ ■ 

The fact that the findings of>the present study were essentially 

* • : p ■ '. 

unaffected by the variations of subjects 1 initial position and of 
message discrepancy suggests that our analysis may have considerable 
^ generality over stimulus conditions* Although the subjects* initial 
position variable* merely /provided an internal replication of the 
. findings, the rationale for .manipulating discrepancy was that a very 
discrepant message might decrease the likelihood t^at expectancy * 
disconf irmation would; enhance message persuasiveness, because it might 
* not be viewed as valid, even if it did disconf irm a premessage 

expectancy. The lafck of effejcEs from the discrepancy manipulation may 
^ stem from the f$ct that" the message topic was not especially involving 
.* for subjects (Sherif v&'- Hovland, 196.F) • Yet the general impression. 
conveyed by , the * findings of the present study is a reassuring lack J 

• • " ■ - " / ■ v " - - : ■ 

.of sensitivity 'of pirfemessage and post-message processing to variations 
in the communication situation.; 

* Confirmation vs. Disconf irmation of Expectancies * ■ 
in . earlier experiments rCEagly & Chaiken,- 19.7.6; Eagly, Wood, & 

Chaiken, 19713) , premes^age^xpecj^ncy formation was assessed by 
means of sub jects 0 who received inf orm^tiorT^a^ u 
background and then estimated how likely it was that he would take ' 
.a- particular position on the issue. Analysis of variance demonstrated^ / 
that subjects expected the communicator to advocate a position on . , 
the message topic (restricting pornography) consistent with his ^ 
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background, which had been conveyed by information about* his 

' '■ | ■ 

orientation on freedom of speech* J 

• i * 

Accordii35_to our framework, recipients' causal attributions 

t , ' . 

concerning the communicator ' s position depended on whether this v 
position had confirmed or disconf irmed their premessage expectancy* 
Confirmation was assumed to favor explanation in terms of the 
.influence of the communicator's background, and disconf irmation to 
favor the influence of factual evidence* These causal attributions 
were bypothesized" to determine the extent to which the communicator 
was perceived as biased. Communicator btas^was_assumed to have a 
direct effect, on opinion change as well as an i n d i^ecT^ef f eet _ 
throucjh _ifcs_ impact -on message. comprehension. 



. A preliminary test o£ the plausibility of this -mod^l— wasill..2^_ 
provided by analyses of Variance on each of the dependent variables 
assumed to be ' involved in posttnessage processing. Consistent with 
tlje model f these, analyses demonstrated that " sub jects • reactions' 
**E? appropriately a[f fee ted, by. whether their premessage' expectancy 
had been disconf irirned* or confirmed by the position the communicator 
took in the message* Specifically, comfhunicators disebnf irminq '' 

a * • . , ■ 

expectancies were perceived as influenced more by the* factual 
evidence relating to th& pornography topic and less, by/ their 
background th^in were communicators confirming expectancies. . 
Recipients also perceived communicators disconf irming expectancies 
as lesrs biased than communicators advocating expected positions. 
Finally, recipients comprehended less of the argumentatiiori" 
^Jjv^discpn'f irrriinq than in conf irming messages and were more ' 4 
persuaded by siIcFTine s^ag^s^ 
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t 

■■ .« . ' ■ o . 

.The relative strength of the effects Of expectancy confirmation 
on recipients' causal attributions, perceptions of communicator bias, 
message comprehension, and opinion change supported the idea that ' 
these responses should be considered a series of successive steps, 
although inferences about the influence of factual evidence did not 
conform to' this ordering Cperhaps because it was difficult' to ask 
about this matter in a clear way). Thus, the strongest effect '. 
of expectancy confirmation was , on recipients • causal attributions 
about the communicator '.s background— a variable assumed to be directly 
affected" by the expectancy manipulation. Expectancy confirmation 
had a somewhat weaker effect on perceived communicator bias, which 
was viewed as indirectly/affected by this manipulation, ' thrx^jj the. 
mediation of recipients* causal ^attribution's. . Consistent with the „ 
position of message comprehension and opinion" change as later 
responses in the chain, • the effects of expectancy confirmation' on, :•' 
•these variables were still weaker. It should also be kept in .'' 
mind that the relatively high level ;of opinion change for 
. disconf.irm.ing messages predicted on the basis of recipients' causal' * 

.■••*■ A . >' . ■ f . - \ . ... 

- analysis may have been attenuated by the linkage gf perceived bias ' 
• {f •■ '■ ' • ■ r1 ■ ■ . . • ■ . 

and opinion change through the -mediation of message comprehension. 

Stages in Recipients/ Analysis of the Message 

Structural analyses were carried but to more closely examine 
how recipients' causal attributions were linked to itheir^ubsjquent . 
responses". -The structural model \ was a ^separa tely to ' the confirmed, 
d i sett n.fi.rmed f ". and control conditions because the expectancy-relevant, • 
-■^fn format! on differed fundamentally between the conditions and 

provided the .event that triggered a particular sequence of " r 
pqstmessage erences indeed^ as Figure 2 indicates, slightly 
• different models wefe found to fit these three conditions* v ': 7^? 
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- •• r-v c — -The structural' analysis yielded a relationship between subjects' 
causal attributions and perceived 4 communicator bias consistent wi th 
^£he assumption that attributions, and- perceived "bias were successive' 
steps in recipients' thinking: In both the confirmed and disconrirmsd 
conditions, recipients • ^belief that the communicator was influenced 
k by his. background led to. the perception of him as biased, -and the 

belief tha^t he was. influenced by factual evidence led <£o the f : 

perception of him as unbiased. In the .control conditions however , 
^ recipients' causal explanations did not show a significant - fc . ' , : 

} relationship to communicator bias, p ire s urn a b 1 y tjt ec a us e information v ^;^L 
".about the communicator ' s background , which formed ^the basis f pr- 

..recipients ' attributions, was Vnot ^provided . " *■ . . ' • 

'* * ; -- v ; " ■ "■ J% ^\. %m -\ . " 1 " . . v - .• : J '<-.:>.< 

Only in the disconf irmed ICdridi tion >ras communicator bias a * ;■>.; 
• ' - • • " , l' ■ ' " ' •-v'\-/ ! ' • '*. 

c si.gnl^ican t predictor of message comprehension— the less b ised the; 

communicator -was perceived to be under these circumstances , the fewer V ; S 

arguments were* comprehended . /The f act that the 'p^V'i oetween 

communicator bias and message comprehension Wc,j not significant in v --^h;-l 

^ the confirmed or control' conditions suggests, that the role ^ of message V - ^ 

* comprehension depends on level of expectancy conf irmatibn. However rs*. 

such an interpretation is tentative at this, point because Comparisons 

between the path coefficients linking' communicator ^ bias- and message", c ■■■■'■^ 

- comprehension yielded a difference approaching significance only * • ' i';^ 

when the disconf irmeq and control conditions were* contrasted \ '^? *^,. ■■ 

. ■ . " - , : jU ' ■ ■• A ! - ' x ' * . • c- - : . ' - w "* ' || 

. U = 1.60,£ ■ .11). V < • t v^j, . - ^ 

In the final .steps\ in recipients' /analyses, opinion " • ., /; >;•. ; 

... change was predicted " by Wth percei^yed communicator bias and •message '."'.'J 
• cbfnprehension:- Recipients; changed their opinions to fee .extent . 
that they perceived the Communicator to/be^n^iased , aijd to the \ . 
^ extent that they comprehended a large Timber of "message arguments., 
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Causal Attributions- and Message Comprehension * 

V It is interesting to explore* the possibility, fhat the role of 
; message comprehension in recipients 1 postmessage' analysis may 

depend on. whether their expectancies are conf j^ed'frr; diaconf irmed. . 
^Pirst, it shpuld be recalled that message recipients in Conditions" 
in wfyich the communicator disconfirmed premessage expectancies were 

* less receptive to the message content (i.e.. recalled fewer ■ • • 

■ ... i . - . : ♦ ° 

... f . . 

message arguments) tha^ recipients in confirmed' or control conditions. 
When the communicator d.iscqh firmed expectancies, recipients could 
conclusively rule but the possibility that the message wa$ caused 
by. the f actor( s ) that generated the expectancies* ^ Only external' 
reality was left as a plausible explanation for the communicator ' s 
position, and a simple decision ..rule that employed tks* relatively 
unambiguous caysal information tended to suffice. - Accordingly, to 
the extent that subjects whose expectancies were disconfirmed believed 

the source to be unbiased, they could .dispense with understanding 

i • * * 

the arguments, as shown -by the significant path in the disconfirmed 
condition between communicator -bias and comprehension (see Figure ?). 
In contrast, in the confirmed conditions, ip which the communicator's 
. y^osition tended to be attributed €o th^ factor (s) th^t generated the 

■ . ■ ->.' ■ / v , v ■ " - i ' — ■■ * 

- expectancy, fch6 alternate cause, response to a compelling realCty, \ 

• could % not be completely ruled out. Therefore, subjects whose 
•expectancies were confirmed faced ambiguity concerning the degree of 
communicator bias 'even though they attributed the fhessage to the 
factor(s) that, generated'their expectancy, i The burden of analyzing 
message content was present for these subjects, then, regardless of. 
the- strength of their attributions.. As shown 'in ^Figure 2, message 
comprehension was then an independent contributor to opinion change, 
not. causally 1 inked to perceived communicator bias. 

ERIC * • 
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.In contrast to the present study, Eagl-y and Chaiken (1975) found 

message comprehension greater when the communicator disconfirmed 
rather than confirmed recipients' expectancies. We suspect that 
the difference in findings may stem from the, fact that the Eagly 
and Chaiken topics (venereal disease and the job" market facing under- 
graduates) were involving enough that subjects may have anticipated '• 
discussing them with peers. Under, such circumstances, message content 
may generally have high utility, and the^face validity of messages 
that disconfirm expectancies .may further emphasize the importance 
of their content. 

In general, 'the findirns of the study highlight the importance 
of -viewing opinion change in terms of two types of cognitive 
processing: (a) causal attributions providing explanations of the 
'communicator's position and leading to the perception of communicator 
bias, and (b) comprehension of the argumentation contained in the 
message. The prediction of opinion change by its path determinants wouli 
have been less successful had we considered on iy one of these approaches. 
In the present study, recipients employed both types of processing: 
The structural analysis revealed -that perceived communicator bias 
and message comprehension' were determinants of - opinion change in all 
conditions. Yet there may be situations that favor one kind of 
processing oyer the other., Indeed, it is' important to achieve a more 
general understanding of the conditions under which recipients 
uti-lize primarily information abOut the source of the message, * 
primarily message content, or information of both -types. Along 
these lines, Chaiken (in press) has recently proposed a' distinction 
between two types of cognitive processing by which recipients assess 
the validity of the position advocated by a communicator: Recipients 
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can employ (a) a heuristic information-processing strategy 
characterized by the k use of relatively simple decision rules based 
on easily 'accessible, cues not part of the message, or (b) a more 
effortful systematic information-processing strategy characterized 
by comprehension and evaluation of the message's arguments.. Chaiken 
(in press) suggests that low involvement leads message recipients 
to favor a heuristic strategy , - and high involvera^ni Ipads recipients 
to favor a systematic* strategy. In the present study, the use 
of causal attributions about the communicator as a guide to 
determining message validity illustrates a heuristic strategy. It 
was possibly because of the moderate level of involvement generated 
by our message topic that recipients relied both on a heuristic 
decision rule and on analysis of the arguments containedin the 
message. . 
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* Footnotes 

i •■ 

X. Eagly, Wood, and Chaiken (1978) also introduced the concept of 
reporting bias , a belief that the communicator • s wil lingness to convey 
r an accurate version of external reality is compromised. With onl\ 
minor modifications; the prenent analysis is appropriate also for 
cases in which recipients perceive ..a reporting bias to affect a 
communicator, . . 

2. A concrete example may help clarify this point for the reader. 
Imagine that a liberal politician who is known for his prounion views 
advocates a prounion position on a particular controversy. His 

-position is likely to be attributed to his prounion background, and 
he will be perceived as biased. Yet perceivers cannot eliminate" 

possibility that the politician's position is also the most valid 
in this particular case. * 

3. As Eagly,. Wood, and Chaiken (1978) noted, these assumptions 
concerning the way perceivers use. information about probable causes of 
communicators 1 positions are related to Kelley's (1972) discounting 
principle, for messages confirming expectancies, and to^his 
augmentation principle, for messages discojnf irming expectancies. 

4* Communicators whose knowledge is judged to be biased .re 
nevertheless perceived as sincere because they are believed to be 
expressing their genuine opinions -(Eagiy, Wood, & Chaiken , 1978) . 
5. The magnitude of- the direct relation between communicator bias 
and. opinion change in the structural model (communicator bias 
opinion change) is indicated by the path coefficient' linking .the two 

variables (which in the present case is identical to the 

. ■ ■ ■ . ■ >\ 

correlation between them). In contrast, the magnitude of the 
indirect relation between communicator bias and opinion change 
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(communicator bias — > message comprehension — ^ opinion change) 
is calculated by multiplying, tjjie path coefficient Jinking bias •■ 
and comprehension by the path coefficient linking comprehension 
and opinion change (Kerlinger & Pedhazur , 1973) . For example, 
assuming that all coefficients equal .5, the magnitude of the 
direct effect would be .5~and of the indirect effect would be 
(.5) (.5) = .25. 

6. It is possible to conduct a structural analysis which tests 
hypotheses about the impact of a manipulation as well as* hypothe- 
ses about. the relations between dependent variables (Bentler, 

^1980). However, hypotheses addressing these two concerns will m 
be tested in separate analyses in the present paper. 

7. ' Only on ratings of open-mindedness, which yielded an Initial 
Position X Confirmation interaction (£^.05);, were the sources 
perceived differently: . The communicator with the profreedom 

of speech orientation was marginally more open-minded (g .10; 
posthoc comparison by Scheffe method). 

8. The predicted effects on these 4 e P e nclent variables imply a 
significant main effect for expectancy confirmation. However, 
for brevity only the corresponding planned comparisons are given 
in the text; These main effects were significant or marginally 
significant on all dependent variables. None of these dependent ' 
variables yielded a significant main effect for subjects 1 initial 
position or discrepancy or any .significant interactions, with 
one exception-: The communicator was rated as more objective 
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• when advocating a* moderate rather than an extreme position 

(r 4- .oil. 

9. Analysis of covariance on recipients '.postmessage positions, 
employing preme.ssa.ge positions as a covariate, resulted in ■ ■' _ * 
findings very similar to tUe analysis of variance on change scopes 
reported in \ the text. 

10. '"' To further test whether the paths that wer^ deleted from the 
model significantly decreased our pre'dictive ability, the multiples 

correlationvobtained from including all predictors in a regression 

A'- ' ■ : • " v 

.... equation was compared to that obtained when Just xhe significant 

predictors were included (Kenny, 1979). In all conditions, comparing 

the prediction o^ opinion change from the restricted and complete ; 

equations revealed no significant difference, as did a similar 

comparison for message .comprehension . In the control condition, 

because the hypothesized predictors of communicator bias were 

deleted from the model, the mult iple 'Correlat-iorTobtained from the • 

full equation predict ing. communicator bias was merely tested fbr 

significance^ and it proved nonsignificant. * 
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• Table 1 
Experimental Design 
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-•-*' ~, •*> 


Subjects favored and 
source opposed 
restricting 
pornography 


Subjects opposed and 
source favored 
restricting 

pornography *: 

■» ', — . 

it 


Confirmation 
of expectancy 

* ■ ■ / 


Source 

advocated 

moderately 

discrepant 

position 


Source 
'advocated 
extremely, j 
discrepant: 7 
position/ 


Source 

aidvocated 

moderately 

discrepant 

position 


^Source . 
advocated 
extremely 
discrepant 
position 


Confirmed 


Source's— 
background: 
. prof reedom 
of speech 


-Source* s 
background: 
prof reedom 
of speech' 


Source* s v 
background : 
antif reedom 
of speech " 


Source* s 
background : 
antif reedom " 
of speech 


Dlsconf irmed 


Source's 
background : 
... antif reedom 
of speech 


Source* s 
background: 
antif reedom 
of speech 


Source 1 s 
batkground : 
prof reedom 
of speech 


Source* s 
background : 
prof reedom 
of speech 


•Control 


Source* s 
background : 
not 

provided 


Source* s / 
background : 
not 

provided 


Source* s 
background : 
not 

provided 


Source* s 
background : 
not 

provided 



• Note- jThis design was implemented twice—once for expectancy subjects 
;^('cell\ -lis ./ranged/from 9 to 11) and once for. persuasion subjects (cell jis 
ranged j from 23 to 25K • ' 



Mean' Causal ^Attributions, Communicator Bias, Message Comprehension, 
"and Opinion Change as a Function of Confirmation of Expectancy 

■ M ....„, 



Dependent, 
variable 


tixpecuancy 
confirmed 


Exoectancv 
disconfirmed : 


, Control 


Attribution of message to 


11.81 

i 


'• 6.40 ' 


, 3.45 


communicator's background 








Attribution of message to 


10.39 _ 


. 11.84 


10.47 


factual evidence . , . ' 








' Communicator- bias , 


.9.35 . ' 




••9.27 






Message comprehension 


2.36 


' . 2.08 


.2.40 


' Opinion change 


1.56 


•: , '2.5i.^ '. 


1.9.4. 



Note. ■ Higher .numbers indicate greater attribution to causal factors, perception of .the ... • ■ ; 
communicator as more biased,' more message arguments comprehended, and. greater opinion change,. 
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Correlations between Opinion Change and Hypothesized Mediators for Expectancy. 
Oisconfirmed, Expectancy Confirmed, and Control Conditions : : 
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Variable 



2. Attribution of message to 
factual evidence 

3. 'Communicator bias 
|v; Message ^comprehension, 
■Si Opinion change 



Expectancy discpnf irmed , Expectancy confirmed 
Variable Variable 



. Control 
Variable, 



2, 



3. ■' 4. 5. 



2. 3. 4. 5. 2. 3. 4. . 5. 



f> Attribution of message to 
, f communicator's background 



-.18 ■ .22 .10 -.09 i -.15 .28 -.03 -.07 --.09 .05 .04 -.07 



-.27 -.05 .16 
.23 -.33 
.24 



-.26 -.05 .19' 



.14 -.25 



\15 



-.17 -.14 .16 

.of) r.22 



.29 
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Figure x. Proposed causal, mdcjel for structural 
analysis depicting relationships between 
mediators and opinion cKa.nge.\ 'The single- 
headecj arrows denote, hypothesized causal paths 
anb the two-headed arrow denotes a correlation 
among exogenous' var 1 abfL esT ~ ^T-He.L. . signs appended ' • 
to the arrows indicate whether! a^po^sitive ^r 
negative relationship is^hypotpesized to ^xist 
between variables. 
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Figure. 2. Results of the structural ' analysis 
for -disconf ihnejd, confirmed, and control J 
conditions. Values in parentheses indicate 
a. marginally significant (£ < .10) path 
coefficient \ all others are significant 
beyond th§ .05 level. Correlations among 
-the exogenous variables are appended to the 
paths with two-headed arrows. # * v 
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Attribution of message to 
communicator attributes 
or situational pressures 



Attribution of message to 
factual evidence 




Perception of 
communicator 
as biased 







/ ERIC 



\ 



Disconf trmed* 
condition's . 



Attribution of message 
to communicator's 
background 



( 0,18). 



— , -0.24 



Attribution of message 
to factual evidence 



Perception of 
communicator 
as biased 


-0.41 


023^ 




0,33 


Message. : 
comprehension 






Confirmed 
conditions 



Attribution of message 
to communicator's ' 
background 



Attribution of message 
to factual evidence 



0,25 
-0,23. 



Perception of 
communicator 
as biased 



-0,27 



> 



Message 
comprehension 





(0.18) 



iContrpl. 
^conditions 



Perception of 
communicator 
as biased v 
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